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LIFE ON THE OCEAN, 





Or, Twenty Years at Sea: being the person- 
al adventures of the author. By George Liitle, 
for many years Captain in the Merchant Ser- 
vice out of the Port of Baltimore, but now en- 
tirely blind. Second Edition. Boston: Watte, 
Peirce, & Co. No. 1. Corniill. 

This is the title of a very interesting and au- 
thentic Narrative. It gives the life, adventures, 
and hardships of one, who when young had a 
great desire for the sailor’s occupation; had a 
full experience of its perils; was wonderfully 
preserved alive ; and now, when old and blind, 
has found that happiness in religion, which the 
world that he traversed never gave him. 

The Preface says, 

The author of the following narrative has 

been induced to submit it to the public, at the 

instance and solicitations of numerous friends, 
| who, with a full knowledge of his past life, and 
of his present condition and circumstances, have 
united in the opinion, that, whatever of advan- 
tage or «disadvantage might accrue to the au- 
thor, its publication would be of essential ser- 

Vice in removing many erroneous and unfavora- 

ble impressions, which prevail in relation to the 

character and habits of seamen. 

The Publishers have kindly consented to loan 

us the plates of sea views and occurrences, with 

which this book abounds, and we shalf give in 
the Companion such extracts as we think will 

interest our readers, and enable them to form a 

better opinion, than they could from any further 

recommendation of ours. 

The picture above represents a ship in a hur- 

ticane, and is intended to illustrate the follow- 

ing vivid description,which we take from page 81. 

“Just at that moment the violence of the 

I winds struck us a-beam, and, having noth- 

gon her but the fore-top mast-staysail, 

she paid off befote the wind, and took the 

heavy rolling sea on her quarter, and in a 

















few minutes she was scudding away before 
it, at the rate of eleven knots. 

‘The next hour it blew a hurricane; 
each succeeding sea grew higher, and roll- 
ed heavily after us with fearful rapidity, as 
if driven along by the imp of darkness, ea- 
ger to swallow us up as his prey. Just 
then, aloud clap of thunder rose high above 
the roaring hurricane, and a sharp flash of 
lightnin, played round the masts and rig- 
ging, like a blaze of fire ; it came from the 
north-west quarter. ‘* Starboard your helm, 
haul in the larboard head-brace!” roared 
out the old skipper, in a tone which was 
heard distinctly amid the contending ele- 
ments; but it was too late; the hurricane 
suddenly shifted eight points into the north- 
western board, and struck her on the beam ; 
and at the same moment, the heavy rolling 
sea from the eastward was close aboard, 
part of which, as she lifted her stern, tuck- 
ed her under the counter :—away went the 
fore-topmast-staysail clean out of the bolt- 
ropes, and the next moment, a heavy comb- 
ing sea fell aboard, throwing poor Jack 
Evans, who was at the helm, twenty yards 
from the brig, and down she went smack on 
her beam-ends. ! shall never forget that 
scene,” said the narrator mournfully; ‘‘ as 
we clung to the starboard side of the little 
brig, we heard the cries of poor Jack, and 
saw him struggling for life on the top 
ofasex. This sight set my eye-pumps a- 
going, and, turning away, I saw the old 
skipper crawling along towards the main- 
channels. ‘Follow me!’ he shouted, 
* and lend a hand to cut away the lanyards 
of the main-rigging.’’ I crept along the 
side after him as well asI could, and we 
succeeded in gaining the main-channels. 
“Now,” said the old skipper, “a sharp 
knife and a clear conscience—cut away the 
lanyards, my lads.” We both fell to; they 
were soon cut away, and the mainmast 





went by the board, carrying with it the fore- 
topmast and jib-boom. 

“The little craft, now being relieved of 
her burden, soon began to right, which the 
old man perceiving, he sung out, “Thank 
God, my lads, she rights!” and, leading 
the way himself, shouted, ‘‘ Come on, my 
boys! let’s free her from these sticks, or 
they will make daylight through her.” 

“This was not the work of a minute, but 
there were no skulkers there; every man 
did his duty, from the captain down, and in 
an hour and a half the wreck was cleared, 
she was nearly upright on her bottom, 
every thing swept clean from the decks, with 
only one solitary stick standing, driving 
away before the terrific hurricane, with 
maddening fury.” 


. Mloral Cales. 


ORIGINAL. 


MARY HILDRETH. 


A STORY FOUNDED 





on Fact.—Concluded. 


It was on a December evening, that Mrs. 
Hildreth and her children drew around their 
fire, not lively and talkative as usual, but 
silent and sad. There was a terrible tem- 
pest without. The winds howled about the 
chimney top, and the cold rain fell in tor- 
rents. No one proposed reading in the 
amusing book of travels, which they had 
begun the evening before. Mrs. Hildreth 
held her knitting in her hands but did not 
knit; and Mary’s sewing lay untouched 
upon the table; while at every fresh gust of 
wing, they Jooked at each other, and seem- 
ed’ udder and shrink into themselves. 
They were pale, and so were the little ones 
who instinctively caught the fears of their 
mother and sister, and looked around half 
frightened, every time the sudden creaking 
of the beams showed an increase in the 
force of the winds. 

Mary’s thoughts had for some months 
dwelt very much upon John Wilson, and it 


- was observable that her spirits were always 


best, on a mild, fine day; but she did not 
now fear for him; she knew that he was far 
away in a distant land, or upon a distant 
sea; and she trusted he was safe, but the 
ship of her kind, dearly beloved father was 
expected to arrive in port about this very 
time ; and she knew how dangerous it was 
to be driven upon the coast by violent 
winds at this season of the year. She had 
heard him tell of nights when the rain froze 
as it fell; when the sailor’s hands were too 
much benumbed to manage the stiff and 
slippery ropes; and when, if the ship had 
been driven on shore, it must have inevita- 
ble gone to pieces. 

‘* Mother, mother, what will become of 
my dear papa?” said the little Esther with 
tears in her eyes, as the house itself trem- 
bled on its foundations. ‘ Will God take 
care of my father, to-night?” 

‘* Let us pray, my dear children, that he 
will,” said the mother. The children sank 
upon their knees beside their mother, and 
joined her as she poured out the earnest 
supplications of an anxious yet trustful 
heart. She prayed that God would pre- 
serve the beloved husband and father from 
the dangers of the deep in this night of 
storm and tempest, and restore him to his 
home. She prayed for the poor sailors that 
they might be led to seek help from God, 
and to trust in the merits of Jesus Christ, 
She prayed for the young man far away. 
that was dear to one among them; and she 
prayed for herself and her beloved children, 
that they might be prepared to submit to 
the will of God, whatever it might be. 

After this, they all were calmer, though 
a new chord had been touched in Mary’s 
heart. Her mother’s earnest words, and 
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deep héart-felt» devotion, had found their 
way to the innermost recesses of her soul. 
A new light seemed to dawn upon her. 
Religion appeared under a new aspect ; 
as a reality, a necessity, and the most sol- 
emn questions forced themselves upon her 
mind, and seemed to demand an answer. 
She scarely slept that night. 

The morning rose clear and bright, but 
evening brought a rumor of the loss of Cap- 
tain Hildreth’s ship; and again, there was 
an anxious, prayerful, tearful night. The 


next day came, @g@etailed account. 'The 
ship and cargo wiifelost, the passengers and 


crew all saved exe ee sailors who had 
remained with Captagg@pildreth the last on 
board. The boat that gontained the four 
had upset, and they werevall drowned. 

We cannot describe the grief of the be- 
reaved family. Captain Hildreth had ven- 
tured all his property in a mercantile spec- 
ulation, which had proved entirely success- 
ful, and he was returning with wealth 
enough to support himself and his family, 
without the necessity of any longer follow- 
ing the sea. ‘This was now, all gone. 
Mrs. Hildreth was the first to recover her 
activity. Witha face deadly pale, and eyes 
dim with weeping ;, yet with an expression 
of holy resignation and gentle firmness, she 
set about removing into a smaller house, 
and seeking the means of support for her- 
self and her children. ‘Her mother’s exam- 
ple was not lest upon Mary. With this, 
and earnest prayer, and study of the scrip- 
tures, her mind was brought into such a 
state of clearness, that she rested, joyfully 
in the hope that her soul was born anew. 
This was a great comfort to Mrs. Hildreth, 
a bright source of joy in the midst of dark- 
ness and sorrow. 

Mary opened a little school for children ; 
her mother took in sewing, while her sis- 
ter next younger than herself, took most 
of the charge of housekeeping, and in this 
way they continued to live, striving to do 
their duty with cheerful and contented 
hearts. And cheerfulness and contentment 
gradully sprung up around them, though 
Mary’s mind was stll far away upon the 
sea. After two or three months had elaps- 
ed, a letter came from John Wilson. He 
had heard of Captain Hildreth’s death and 
of the loss of property; but he told Mary 
not to be uneasy, as he would take the sup- 
port of the whole family upon his hands. 
He assured her that he loved her better 
than ever. At first, Mary was delighted 
with this letter, but on reading it a second 
time, she was troubled. She put it into 
her mother’s hands who read it attentively ; 
and as she read, the tears fell from her 
eyes. A spirit of unseemly levity. ran 
through it; and in one place there was an 
oath. There was no reference to a God in 
Heaven, even when speaking of their late 
bereavement. She looked sadly at Mary, 
who understood her looks, and they both: 
felt that if this letter was a picture of the 
young man’s mind, she could never be his: 
wife. The truth is, that John Wilson,. 
though atyoung man of strong passions and 
feelings, was cf a light, reckless disposition, 
and wholly without religious principle. Be- 
neath Capt. Hildreth’s eye, and while un- 
certain about winning Mary’s consent to a 
union, he had assumed a respect for reli- 
gion; but now, knowing that Mary loved 
him, and: knowing that she was poor, and 
thinking she would be glad to marry him, 
he did not think it necessary to feign senti-. 
ments which he did not feel. 

After a while another letter came, saying 
that he should be at Mary’s house in three 
weeks, and that he hoped she would be all 
ready to be married, as he had made a great 
deal of money, and had purchased his 
house which he was having handsomely 
furnished. There were plenty of rooms for 
all,the family, and he thought they might 
all be merry and happy together. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








At the appointed time he came. Mary 
received him alone. After the first tu:nult 
of feeling at meeting had subsided, Mary 
told him of her altered views on religious 
subjects, and questioned him of his feelings. 
He concealed nothing for he had the virtue 
of frankness; and Mary told him gently but 
firmly that she could not trust her happiness 
in his hands. 
felt attached to his person, but she said she 
would rather work her fingers to the bone 
for a support, than be united toa man with- 
out moral and religious principle.’ The 
struggle of the young man was terrible; he 
wept, he begged, he swore; but Mary was 
firm, and after two or three houfs they 
parted, he to seek an old sweetheart of sim- 
ilar views with himself, and she to labor 
day after day in her little school ; often with 
weary limbs and aching head; but ever at 
peace with herself, and ever with a smile of 
love for her mother and sisters, whose 
home she made comfortable by her labors. 

For three years did she labor in her 
school, and also in the Sunday School at- 
tached to her church. It happened that a 
frequent visitor of this school, was a young 
man of excellent familyand considerable 
wealth, who had lately his wife. He 
had no children, havj n married but 
about a year; but h ong sense of duty, 
and the tendernes his disposition, led 
him to be aaa fond of the company 
and instruction of the young. At the Sun- 
day School he became acquainted with Ma: 
ry; and her beauty, her intelligence, her 
piety, her sweetness of disposition, united 
to her gentle firmness, made such an im- 
pression upon his mind, that he must needs 
visit her at herown house. -He was charm- 
ed with the family. He was without near 
relations; and he longed to make the fam- 
ily his own, with Mary for his wife. He 
told her so, and he was rejoiced to see the 
bright blush, and the contending smiles and 
tears, with which her soft, low answer was 
given. 

In a few months they were married. 
Providence smiled upon them, and increas- 
ed their basket and their store. Mary’s 
pretty, well brought up sisters, found good 
husbands; intelligent, pious, prosperous 
men; but Mrs. Hildreth lives with her eld- 
est daughter in one of the merchant palaces 
in the neighborhood of a large and beauti- 
ful city; where the voice of prayer and 
praise is heard both morning and evening, 
and where wealth is prized chiefly as the 
means of doing good. She often takes her 
two little grandchildren with her to visit the 
poor, and particularly the children and wid- 
ows of poor sailors. John Wilson is a 
swearing, drinking man, and his house was 
sold not long since for debt. S$. 8. A. 










Narrative. 





A YANKEE IN RUSSIA. 
The following is the substance of a story, 
as told by Mr. Dallas, at a public dinner 
given him at Philadelphia, en his return 
from Russia, in 1838. 

One day a lad, apparently about nine- 
teen, presented himself before our ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg. He was a pure speci- 
men of the genus Yankee; with sleeves too 
short for his bony arms, trousers half way 
up to his knees, and hands playing with 
coppers and ten penny nails in his pocket. 
He introduced himself,by saying, ‘‘I’ve just 
come out here to trade with a few Yankee 
notions, and I want to get sight of the Em- 
peror.” 

**Why do you wish to see him?’ 

“T’ve brought him a present all the way 
from Ameriky. I respect him considerable, 
and I want to get at him, to give it to him 
with my own hands.” 

Mr. Dallas smiled, as he answered, “It is 
such a common thing, my lad, to make 
crowned heads a present, expecting some- 
thing handsome in return, that I’m afraid 
the emperor will consider this only a Yankee 
trick. What have you brought?’ 

‘An acorn.” ; 

“An acorn! what under the sun induced 
you to bring the emperor of Russia an a- 
corn ?” 

“‘Why just before I sailed, mother and I 
went on to Washington to see about a pen- 
sion, and when we was there, we thought 
_ we'd just step over to Mount Vernon. I 
}, picked up this acorn there; and I thought to 
+ myselfI’d bring ittothe Emperor. Thinks 
I, he must have heard a considerable deal 


She did not deny that she | 





about our General Washington, and I ex- 
| pect he must admire our institutions. So 
| now you see I’ve brought it, and I want to 
get at him.” 

“My lad, it’s not an easy matter for a 
stranger to approach the Emperor; and I’m 
afraid he will take no netice of your pres- 
ent. You had better keep it. 

“Ttell you I want to have a talk with 
him. I expect I can tel] him athing or two 
about Ameriky. Iguess he’d like mighty 
well to hear about our railroads, and our 
free schools, and what a big swell our 
steamers cut. And when he hears how well 
our people are going on, may be it will put 
him up to doing something. The long and 
short on’t is, I shant be easy till I get a talk 
with the Emperor; and | should like to see 
his wife and children. I want to see how 
| such folks bring up family.” 

“Well, sir, since you are dertermined 
on it [ will do what I can for you; but you 
must expect to be disappointed. ‘Though 
it will be an unusual proceeding, I would 
advise you to call on the vice-chancellor 
and state your wishes, he may possibly as- 
sist you. 

“Well that is all want of you. I will 
call again and let you know how I get on.” 

In two or three days he again appeared, 
and said, “Well, I’ve seen the Emperor, 
and had a talk with him. He’s a real 
gentleman, I can tell you. When I gave 
him the acorn, he said he should set a great 
store by it; that there was no character in 
ancient or modern history he admired so 
much as he did our Washington; he said 
he’d plant it in his own palace garden with 
his own hand ; and he did it—for I see him 
with my own eyes. He wanted to ask me 
so much about our schcols and railroads, 
and one thing or another, that he invited 
me to come again, and see his wife; for he 
said she could speak better English than he 
| could. SolI went again, yesterday; ‘and 
) she’s a fine, knowing woman, I tell you; 
| and his daughters are nice gals.” 
| 
| 


‘What did the Empress say to you?” | 
“Oh, she asked me a sight of questions— 
| Don’t you think, she thought we had no 
| servants in Ameriky! I told her poor fylks 
| did their own work, but rich folkshad plenty 
| of servants! Said she, ‘you call ’em help!’ 
| I guess Ma’am you have been reading Mrs. 
| 'Trollop ! said I—we had that book aboard 
| our ship. ‘The Emperor clapped his hands, 
| laughed as if he would kill himself, ‘you’re 
| right, sir,” said he, ‘you’re right. We sent 
| for an English copy, and she has been read- 
jag itthisvery morning!’ Then I told him 
| all I knew about our country, and he was 
| mightily pleased. He wanted to know now 
how long I expected to stay in these parts. 
| Itold him I had sold all the notions I had 
| brought over, and I guess I should go back 
| in the same ship. I bid ’em good bye, all 
| around, and went about my business. Ain’t 
|I had a glorious time? I expect you 
| didn’t calculate tosee me run such a rig?” 
| ‘No, indeed I did not, my lad. You 
| may well consider yourself lucky ; for it’s a 
| very uncommon thing for crowned heads to 
| treat a stranger with so much distinction.” 
A few days after, he called again, and 
said, “I guess I shall stay here aspell longer, 
| I’m treated so well. ‘T’other day a grand 
| officer came to my room, and told me the 
| Emperor had sent to show me all the curi- 
osities; and I dressed myself; he took me 
| with himin a mighty fine carriage, with 
four horses; and I’ve been to the thevtre 
and the museum; and I expect I’ve seen 
about all there isto be seen in St. Peters- 


burg. What do you think of that Mr. 
| Dallas ?” 


It seemed so incredible that a poor, un- 
gainly lad, should be thus loaded with atten- 
tions, that the ambassador scarcely knew 
what to think or say. 

Ina short time, his strange visiter re- 
appeared. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘I have made 
up my mind to go home; so I went to thank 
the Emperor, and bid him good bye. Says 
he, ‘Is there any thing else you'd like to 
see, before you go back to Ameriky !’ I told 
him I should like to a peep at Moscow; for 
I’d heard considerable about their setting 
fire to the Kremlin, and I'd reada deal 
about Gen. Bonapart; but it would cost 
a sight o’ money to go there, and I wanted 
to carry my earnings to mother. SoI bid 
him good bye, and come off. Now what do 
you guess ‘he did next morning? I vow 
he sent the same man in regimentals, to 
carry me to Moscow in one of his carriages, 
and bring we back again, when I’ve seen 
all I want to see! And we are going to- 





it 







morrow, Mr. Dallas. 
now ?” 

And sure enough, the next morning the 
Yankee boy passed the ambassador’s house 
in a splendid coach and four, waving his 
handkerchief, and shouting ‘‘good-bye ! 
good-bye !” 

Mr. Dallas aferwards learned from the 
Emperor, that all the particulars related by 
the adventurous youth were strictly true. 
He again heard from him at Moscow, visit- 
ed upon by the public cfficers, and treated 
with as much attention as is usnally be- 
stowed on ambassadors. 

The last tidings of him reported that he 


What do you think 


Journal, which he intended to publish. 


all that ? 














Benevolence. 








A TOUCHING STORY. 


We find the following very affecting and 
romantic sketch published under the head 
of Police Reports, in the Baltimore Repub- 
lican cf Thursday evening : 

Poverty.—A few days since, a poor, yet 
decently clad female, presented herself at 
one of our police offices, and requested the 
magistrate to send her to the Alms House. 
Ifer manner and language denoted that she 
had seen better days; and while she beg- 
ged the officer to grant her last request, the 
tears in rapid course trickled down her fur- 
rowed cheeks, and her sobs choked her ut- 
terance, as she tried to tell her mournful 
story.. The officer, as in duty bound, ask- 
ed her name, when she replied in a manner 
that brought tears from the eyes of those 
sturdy minions of the law, whose hearts are 
necessarily steeled to pity and the finer 
feelings of the man. 

** Ask me not my name,” she cried, “let 
me bear in silence and unknown, the fate 
an inscrutable Providence has meted out 
to me, but let not aged parents, fond broth- 
ers and loving sisters, hear that I—that I 
have died the inmate of an Alms House, 
and the recipient of public charity.” 

“T will grant your desire,” the magis- 
trate replied, “ but if I knew more of your 
history and circumstances, I might probably 
do something better for you.” 

**T will tell you what I dare tell you, if 
you will believe that I speak the truth, and 
use your influence to obtain me some situ- 
ation, in which I can but earn an honest 
living,’’ was ber impassioned answer. 

The magistrate promised to do all he 
could for her, and alleviate her situation as 
much as possible. 

‘** May heaven bless you, sir!’ she said, 
and told the following mournful and thrill- 
ing concatenation of suffering and perver- 
sity, commingled with sobs and the actual 
feelings of the woman: 

**'T'wo years ago, I was happy and knew 
not what it was to want; my parents were 
rich, and owned one of the finest planta- 
tions in a Southern State; I was but young 
—not twenty, but I had my suitors, the 
sous of wealthy men, yet I loved them not— 
not one of the gaudy throng had as yet 
made an impression on my heart. There 
was in the neighborhood, a poor, but man- 
ly youth, the teacher of our district school ; 
he visited our house, and was treated with 
all the respect and attention which other 
visitors received ; and I—J, sir, fell in love 
with that man, and it was reciprocated. 
My father soon discovered our secret, and 
forbade him ever to cross his threshold 
again. Need I say more, sir, we met clan- 
destinely and were married; we fled and 
took up our residence in this city. My 
husband,—my William,—taught an acade- 
my for a livelihood, and for eighteen months 
we were happy, but then my husband was 
taken sick, and he—he—died! Yes—oh- 
God !—he died !—and I was left alone and 
among strangers. I wrote to my parents, 
asking their forgiveness—but—my—letters 
were returned unopened. My little means 
are exhausted, and I must starve, or—go to 
that refuge of poverty—the alms-house ; but 
it will not last long, the sands of my life are 
nearly run out, and I look for a refuge 
from this world’s miseries in—my grave !” 

She ended, and every eye present was 
wet with sympathy for her unhappy situa- 
tion. One gentleman who was present, 
with that noble, generous, and manly feel- 
ing, so characteristic of ‘nature’s noble- 











men,’’ came forward and offered her a home 


| 

was travelling in Circassia, and writing a | 
Now, who but a Yankee could have done | 

! 


and asylum beneath his roof, which we 
need not add, was cheerfully and thankful- 
ly accepted, and she left the office with the 
prospect of better, if not happier days be- 
fore her. 

Thus it is in this world. Misfortune 
dares place her ruthless hands upon victims 
of every grade; and the sons and daugh- 
ters of luxury sometimes drink of the bit- 
ter dregs of the cup of penury and misery. 








ses : 
LEARNING TO CONVERSE. 

“Well, here I am, Edmund; I have 
been having a little conversation with a poor 
widow, at a cottage over the heath; and 
now I will fulfil my promise, by telling you 
of the kind-hearted gentleman, who had 
learned to converse : so now listen.” 

“Yes, uncle. I should have asked you 
about him, if you had not spoken of him, 
for I want to hear the whole story.” 

“Tf I can only fully impress your mind 
with the amount of good that may be done 
by one who has thoroughly learned. how to 
converse, I feel sure that you will do your 
utmost to perfect yourself in so useful an 
attainment. Itis a great thing, Edmund, 
to be able to inform the ignorant, to com- 
fort those that mourn, to impress the un- 
thinking, and to draw the attention of the 
careless to the concerns of eternity ; it is 
worth looking forward to for years.” 

‘IT do really long, more and more to be 
able thus to do good, uncle.”’ 

“*T am glad to hear it. Be not afraid of 
a little treuble. Think what pains are 
taken by young people to perfect them- 
selves in their sports, and be determined to 
persevere; but now to my relation. I was 
travelling lately outside a stage-coach, when 
a trifling touch of the tooth-ache made me 
cautious in opening my mouth in conver- 
sation. The passenger who sat next tg me 
appeared to be a good tempered, but thought- 
less young man, and close to him sat the 
kind-hearted gentleman of whom I spoke, 
somewhat advanced in years, who very soon 
began to talk with him.” 

‘** How did he begin? for the beginning 
is the hardest part of conversation.” 

‘“Not when you feel quite at ease. 
You never find it hard to begin to talk with 
a playfellow.” 

‘Why, no; you are right there, uncle. 
But how did he begin ?” 

** He first made a general remark as to 
the beauty of the landscape around them, 
and, finding his companion of a friendly 
disposition, he became more particular in 
his observations, He pointed to the oaks, 
the elms, the poplars, and other trees which 
grew near the read, spreading cut their 
goodly branches and verdant leaves; and 
he spoke of the green carpet that covered 
the ground. ‘The clouds of heaven to the 
south were too beautifully white and shin- 
ing to escape his notice, and the high hills 
to the north were not forgotten. He enter- 
ed with much ardor into his subject, and 
having, as I said before, considerable pow- 
ers of conversation, his tongue was as the 
pen of a ready writer; no wonder, then, 
that the eyes of his companion should look 
around with increasing pleasure.” 

J am not surprised at that at all.’’ 

** Te then spoke a little of the usefulness 
of the surrounding objects. 
plied wood for ships, bark for tanning, and 
majerials for building. Other trees, less 
useful in these respects, were more useful 
in others. The brooks and rivulets water- 
ed the ground, the hills kept off the north- 
ern winds, and the clouds refreshed the 
thirsty earth with showers. He alluded 
also to the knowledge and wisdom of King 
Solomon, who, among other things, knew 
so much of plants and trees, that he could 
speak of them all profitably, from the cedar 
of Lebanon, even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall. Every one, he 
said, ought to regard creation with emotions 
of thankfulness.” 

‘Tt is plain enough that he had learned 
to converse.” 
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“‘ He then observed, how differently crea- 
tion was regarded by those who saw in 
everything the gift of their heavenly Father. 
This way of looking at the hills and valleys, 
the woods and the waters, the earth and 


the skies, arrayed them with a double beau- | 


ty; so that the heart as well as the lip was 
ready to exclaim, “ The heavens declare 
the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handy work.” 

“T should think, uncle, that he must be 
a great deal like you; that is just the way 
you would talk if you were travelling out- 
side a coach.” 

“ By degrees he passed on from God’s 


works to God’s word, from the book of 


creation to the book of revelation, and set 
forth the amazing goodness of God in giv- 
ing his Son as a ransom for sinners, and 
the amazing folly of human beings, who, 
while they delighted in the lesser gift of 
creation, were ungrateful for the greater 
gift of redemption. All this was done with 


) great sweetness of manner; not with the 


air of one that knew more than another, but 


| with the earnestness of a friend, who was 


anxious to do a deed of kindness.” 

“T could love such a man as that.” 

“ At the end of the first stage the young 
man alighted and left the coach; but, be- 
fore he went away, he shook hands with his 
kind companion, and thanked him very 
heartily for what he had said ; making the 
remark, that he should not soon forget the 
' words he had spoken.” 

“T dare say that he would remember 
| them a long time.” 

“Soon after this another passenger 
| mounted the coach, of a different descrip- 
) tion to the one who had left; for he was an 
) old man, with a forbidding countenance.” 
/ “It would be harder to talk with him 
than with the young man.” 

“Tt did not appear so. THe commenced 
| by asking his aged fellow traveller if he sat 
| comfortably ; for, if not, he could make 
him a little more room.”’ 

“That would be sure to please him !” 

“He then offered him the use.of a spare 
great coat, which he had with him, to sit 
on; observing with a smile, that a soft seat 
was better than a hard one. Theold man, 
not a little pleased with these kind atten- 
‘tions, accepted the offer of the coat, and 
regarded his companion as a kind-hearted 
man.’” - 

“That he would, I am sure.” 

“The agreeable gentleman then, who 
had observed that the old man’s eyes were 
weak, told him of @ very excellent eye-wa- 
ter, as well as of a simple method of getting 
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iid of the cramp in the leg, by stretching 
out the heel ; which things were not known 
to the old man before.” 

“T can fancy that I hear him now.” 

“The kind-hearted gentleman then went 
on, talking in much such words as these, 
“You and I, sir, who are getting up in 
years, should be prepared for infirmities, 
temembering that we have had our share of 
health. Jt is a great mercy, when flesh and 
heart faileth, to be able to say, ‘‘ God is the 
trength of my heart, and my portion for 
ver,” Psa. xxiii, 26. It is a great mercy, 
when our sight is affected, to have spiritual 
ight to discern cur own sinfulness, and 
’s abundant goodness and mercy. Often 
ae I thought of poor blind Bartimeus, 
then the Saviour of sinners not only took 
way his blindness, but gave him to see and 
lieve in the Lord of life and glory. No 
vonder that he followed Jesus in the way, 
tjoicing.”” It was clear enough that the 
ld man was not accustomed to such serious 
onversation ; but I think it did him good, 
t when he got off the coach, he said to 
is kind fellow-traveller, “‘ You have drop- 
ed a word to-day, sir, that will not be for- 
otten to-morrow.”’ 
“TI think he would remember his ride on 
he coach.” 
“Most likely he would. Now, if that 
itleman acts on all occasions as he did 
hen I travelled with him, how much good 
may do in the course of his life! 

“Learn to converse, and let your heart 

To holy ends be given; 

In useful words and works abound, 

Seek to do good to all around, 


And help them on to heaven.” 
Ls. S. Advocate. 
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AN INCIDENT. 


On one beautiful day in the fall of the 
ut, as I was returning from a distant vil- 
pe to my residence, I saw walking by the 









seven or eight years. 


fully. Having a spare seat in my vehicle, I 
| addressed her thus : 


your house, you may come and ride with 
me.” She then looked up into my face, 
and replied in almost a whisper: ‘‘ You 
are astranger, and I am afraid.” ‘ But,” 
I answered: ‘I will not hurt you, if you 
would not like to ride, you need not be 
afraid of me.” ‘‘ No,’’ said she, ‘I am 
much obliged to you, sir; I think I should 





gers.” So modest and innecent did she ap- 
pear, and so frank was she, that I could not 
help loving her. 


part of the harness which had become en- 
tangled, and having occasion to get at my 
inside coat, 1 unbuttoned my overcoat, 
which displayed a plain golden crucifix, 
which I am accustomed to wear upon my 
besom. This drew the little girl’s atten- 
tion, and immediately she approached me 
—and as I took hold of her hand, said,— 
** Now, sir, | am not afraid; J see (point- 
ing to the crucifix) that you are a Chris- 
tian.’ I assisted her into my vehicle, and 
seating myself by her side, I drove away, 
while she appeared as familiar with me as 
though she had always known me. From 
her 1 learned that her parents were devout, 
and perceived that they had succeeded well 
in implanting the seeds of religious truth in 
her youthful heart. 

All blessing on thte, sweet child—long 


thy heart—long may it be ere thou shalt be 


human life; and O, whenever thy heart 
shall be troubled may a lock upon the cross, 
be sufficient to bid every fear depart, and 
to cause thee to look up with a filial soul to 


God.—N. Y. Christ. Mess. 
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THE APPLE FLOWERS. 

Winter was over. Out of doors there was 
no frost, and no snow cn the ground, and no 
more great heaps of ice floating down the 
river. The sky was blue and high, with 
only little, pretty, white clouds, like flocks 
ef lambs; no large, black ones, such as 
bring rain and hail. 

The trees, which had been standing naked 
so long, with their bare branches looking 
like great roots, were already beginning to 
put on their beautiful green summer clothes, 
which were not so thick, to be sure, as they 
would be later, in the hot summer, when 
shade would be wanted; but much more 
delicate and charming, for you could see 
the blue sky glimmering through. ; 

The ground was like the softest green 
velvet, and the blue viclets came peeping 
up, as if they would ask, ‘‘ Has the spring 
really come 1” 

In the garden flower-beds, the proud, 
many colored tulips made a beautiful. show ; 
and there was the sweet-smelling, white- 
powdered auricula, and the snow-white nar- 
cissus, with its little pink-rimmed cup; and 
the striped crocuses, too. i 

Little Mary had not been out in the free 
air much through the long winter, for she 
had not been well; but when the spring 
came, she begged her mother to let her run 
in the garden once more, and pick a little 
bunch of flowers; for Mary, like almost all 
children, loved flowers dearly. 
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She was attired in a 
plain but very neat dress, and was pursu- 
ing her way quite moderately and thought- 


‘ Little miss, if you would like to ride to 


rather walk; I am afraid to ride with stran- 


I jumped out of my vehicle to adjust a 


may the angel Faith bend upon the altar of 


called to experience the adverse winds of 


bird, let out of its cage, she hopped along 
before her mother, singing and glad. First 
she bent down to a blue violet, then to an 
auricula, and then to a crocus, as if she 
were going to pick them; but she did not 
go near the great tulips, which were swing- 
ing about on their long stems in the sun- 
shine; for Mary was a considerate child, 
and did not always want to take the best for 
herself. She knew, too, that her mother 
took very great pleasure in seeing the 
many striped tulips, blooming on their beds, 
and Mary was too gocd a child to spoil her 
mother’s pleasure. But the mother, who 
saw how Mary looked at the pretty tulips, 
and knew her little girl would like dearly 
to have one for her boquet, smiled quietly, 
and picked three of the prettiest for the 


good child. Who was happier than Mary | 


then ? 

‘ Soon Mary stood quite still with wonder, 
before a little tree which had only a very 
few leaves on it, but was all covered over 
with red and white flowers. 

“Oh mother,’’ shouted Mary, so delight- 
ed that she could think of nothing more to 
say ; it was such a beautiful sight. 

“Is not that a pretty tree,” said Mary’s 
mother. 

“Qh very pretty! Mother, you will give 
me one or two of the flowers for my bunch? 
Do, there are so many.” 

** Not yet ;” replied her mother; ‘ they 
are apple flowers; we will look at them, 
but we will not pick them, for they will 
bear a beautiful, pleasant fruit, which you 
shall taste, if you can give up your wish for 
the flowers.” 

Mary did not tease for the apple flowers 
any more, though she did wish her mother 
had given her one; but when the autumn 
had come, she stood again, full of joy, e- 
fore the apple tree, which hung full of beau- 
tiful yellow, red-cheeked apples, and looked 
as prettily in the clear sunshine, as it did 
with its flowers in the spring. Her mother 
came to her, and glad to see Mary’s plea- 
sure, she took one of the brightast apples 
from the bough, and put it into Mary’s 
hands, saying, “There, Mary, dear, you 
have your reward for giving up your wish 
last spring. Had you picked the pretty 
flower, you could not have had the bright, 
sweet fruit.” 

Oh how sweetly that apple smelt to little 
Mary, for she had earned it by her first self- 
denial. 

Storics for Little Folks, Published by Wm. D. Ticknor. 











ORIGINAL, 


A GHOST STORY OF MODERN 
TIMES. 
“ Examination come, 
Not in thy terrors clad, 
Come in thy fairest, brightest guise ; 
Thy chastening rod but terrifies 
The idle, and the bad.” 

There were lights, and music, and hurry- 
ing to and fro in a stately mansion in Park 
Place ; and bright eyes shone brighter than 
ever before, and clear voices sounded with 
a richer cadence than they were wont, for 
this night had been set apart for pleasure. 
And amid the happy throng, none were 


more gay or more beautiful, than Rose ’ 


Martin, called from her gentleness and pu- 
rity, “The White Rose.” The evening 
was fast wearing away, one by one the 
guests departed, and soon the lately crowd- 
ed rooms were left tenantless, save by the 
White Rose, who remained sitting on an 
ottaman, absorbed in thought. As all 
around her grew still, a feeling of bitterness 
stole over her, and she remembered with 
sorrow, that much which she should have 
done that night had been forgetten. As 
she rose to go to her rest, a dim form of 
unearthly aspect stood by her side, and the 
poor Rose trembled as she looked on the 
fearful shape. With a hollow voice it spoke 
these words, ‘‘I am the ghost of the com- 
ing Examination! Hadst thou not slighted 
me hitherto, I had not now been so terrible 
to thee. Many warnings have I given thee 
by the mouths of my devoted followers, but 
thou has neglected them, and I have now 


comé to bid thee prepare for my final ap- - 


pearance.” 
Then the shape went before, and beck- 
oned her to follow, and with noiseless steps 





she ascended the stairs, and went whither 






ble, and the ghost remained at her side. 
It opened books and port-forlio, and spread 
them out before her, and she saw with dis- 
may, fragments of unfinished compositions, 
half completed contributions for the weekly 
paper, uncopied Trigcnometrical proposi- 
ticns, and a score of similar things, all call- 
ing for her attention, and all neglected. 
She wept, when she looked at the chaotic 
heap, and the ugly ghost grew every mo- 
ment still uglier to her. But weeping 
neither diminished the one, nor scared 
away the other, so she tried to bethink her- 
self of some means of getting out of this 
strait. She looked languidly at one book, 
and then at another, took up the papers and 
laid them down, but all was dim and uncer- 


tain. She could not see either to read or 
write. So with a heavy heart she turned to 
her rest. 


But she could not close her eyes; the 
ghost still hovered around her couch, and 
gazed on her reproachfully. At length the 
watchman cried the hour ; it was midnight, 
and with a parting look of warning, the 
ghost vanished. The White Rose slept, 
but often in her slumber did she behold her 
strange visitant, and as the first ray of the 
morning sun shone through her casement, 
it stood by her side, and called on her to 
rise and commence her daily duties. 

But in vain did she attempt her tasks, 
the same difficulty attended her as on the 
preceding evening. Finally she bethought 
herself of a pair of spectacles of which she 
had once made successful use, when writ- 
ing for a prize some years before, and 
which she had long since laid aside and for- 
gotten. They were called the spectacles of 
Close Application, from the name of the in- 
ventor, an cold man, who by their help cis- 
covered the raling power of the universe in 
the fall of an apple. So she drew them 
out of their case, but they were so dull with 
the dust of time, and rusty with the damp, 
that great rubbing was necessary to make 
them of any service. At length she got 
them fitted for her eyes, and never was 
change so great as they produced. First, 
the books seemed reduced in size one half, 
the papers arranged themselves in piles, 
and shrunk up to incredibly small dimen- 
sions; and second, she could see to read 
and write with the most astonishing dis- 
tinctness. They were marvellous spec- 
tacles ! 

Suddenly, she felt inspired with the spir- 
it of industry, and the ghost having traced 
one brief line on a sheet of paper, and 
placed a pen in her hand, she went on writ- 
ing her examination composition, at a rate 
which was wonderful, even to herself. If 
she felt inclined to pause and rest her 
hand, or to let her thoughts stray away to 
the scenes of the preceding day, straightway 
the ghost would touch her elbow, and with 
one of his ugliest frowns, frighten her to her 
task again. 

It followed her all day, and with its pow- 
er before her eyes, and the spectacles on 
her nose, she had never accomplshed so 
| much in twenty-four hours. ’T'was a won- 
derful ghost! For some time it was con- 
stantly her companion, but at last its visits 
became less frequent, and only when she 
removed her spectacles, and suffered her 
lessons to be forgotten, did it return. 

Weeks wore on, and the White Rose 
gathered up her courage, for they told her 
| that Examination was coming in its proper 
| person, and those who were unprepared 
; must be unprepared still. So she brighten- 
| ed up her spectacles, and studied with more 
| diligence than ever. 
| 





At length the day arrived when the 
, dreaded ordeal was to take place, for this 
Examination was to test the powers of the 
White Rose and her companions to the ut- 
most. But she saw not the ghost, nor any- 
thing that resembled it. Classes recited as 
usual, spectators came and went, mysteri- 
ous figures were described on the black- 
board, but the ghost came not. For several 
days the recitations continued, and all went 
on smoothly, but the last day was to be the 
crowning glory of the whole. 

Clad in robes of white, the Rose and her 
companions stood up in the aisles of a no- 
ble old church to hear the final decision. 
“‘ And there was given unto each a roll, 
with her name written therein,” and the 
commendations of her teacicis. Then a ° 
. benevolent looking man arose and laid in 
the hand of our friend a locket of bright 
gold, as a reward for the labor bestowed on 
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depths of ‘her soul, the kindly spirit, for its 
ceaseless watch over her. At that me- 
ment it stood again beside her, but none 
other than she would have known it, for it 
smiled with a sweet expression of gratified 
hope; and never before or since, hath the 


White Rose seen a fairer or brighter spirit, | 


than the ghost of the Past Examination. 
Albany Fimale Academy. M. M. C. 
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VYHE SABBATH SCHOGL. 

We suppose the above to be a picture of two 
Sabbath School classes; though in some re- 
spects it does not appear like it. The young 
ladies have their bonnets off, which is not com- 
mon in Sabbath Schools. But it does not ap- 
pear like a day school. Those two young la- 
dies in the class on the right appear very se- 


rious. I should think they were deeply inter- | 


ested in the lesson, and affected by the truth 
they are considering. 
seems to be about their own age, appears to be 
deeply interested. 
their lessons. 

If any of our readers wish to know, what they 
can do to make their Sabbath School classes in- 
teresting, we can tell them. ‘They must get in- 
terested in their lessons before they go to school- 
Then they will not only feel a deep interest in 
their class, but they will make others interested 
too. We once asked a little boy how he liked 
his class in Sabbath School. “TI like it better 
than I did,” he replied. “Why do you like it 
better than you did?” “Because our teacher 
talks :more about the lesson than he used to. 
He used to ask the questions in the lesson, and 
hear our answers, and then stop; and we would 
have a good while to sit and do nothing. But 
now, it takes him all the time school is in to get 
through the lesson.” “ But how did this change 
come about?” * Why,some time ago, I thought 
I would venture to say a little more about the 
lesson than just to make a short answer, as we 
used to. Sol began to talk, and then the teach- 
er began to talk; and pretty soon James began 
to talk, and then John; and at last we all gotto 
talking; and it makes it a great deal more in- 
teresting.” Now, this is the secret of making a 
class interesting. It is very dull business when 
every one in a class is afraid to speak, lest he 
should hear his own voice, and be frightened out 
of his wits. But, when the lesson is well stud- 
ied, and every one comes with something inter- 
esting to say about it, or with some profitable 
question to ask, then it will be lively and profit- 
able. And we should advise every scholar to 
bring some question to ask the teacher—no mat- 
ter how hard, if it is only good and profitable. 
It will excite inquiry, and keep up the interest. 

Our young friends are not sensible of the 
great privileges they enjoy. When we were 
of their age, there were no Sabbath Schools. 
We had no such opportunities of meeting to- 


Their teacher, too, who 


The others seem intent on 


gether to study the Bible. And, three hundred 


years ago, childrenand youth, in our fatherland, 
were ina much worse condition than we were 
then. In the sixteenth century, near the begin- 
ning of the reign of Henry VIII, six men, and 
one woman were burned to death, at the stake, 
in England, by the Roman Catholics, for teach- 
ing their children the creed and the ten com- 
mandments, in the English language. How 
thankful you ought to be that the Pope does not 
rule here, so as to forbid your learning the Bi- 
ble. But, at the time of which we were speak- 
ing, the common people had no Bible. Indeed, 
very few even of the priests, hada Bible. Some 
time after this, the King got angry with the 


| sus was doing. 
| 
| 


| whom the prophets had spoken, or not. 





} Pope, and would not let him rule any more in 
| England. He saw that the Bible and the Pope 
| did not agree; and so he got some Bibles print- 
ed. Then there was a law made, that every 
parish should have a Bible. And, when a par- 
| ish got their Bible, they fastened it with a chain 
to an iron ring in a block, in front of the pulpit; 
and here the people came in the evening, after 
they had done their work, and the best reader 
among them, reed out of the Holy Book to the 
rest; for there were very few that could read, 
the Pope had kept them so long in ignorance. 
We heard a minister a few years ago, who said 
he had been travelling in England, and he saw 
one of the blocks, in front of the pulpit, in an 


\ old church, with the ring in it, to which the par- 
| ish Bible used to be chained. 


But you have no one to forbid your studying 

the Bible; and in gratitude to the Lord, for his 

| kindneas to you, in giving you the Bible, and 

liberty to read it, you ought to love it the more, 
and study it the more diligently. N. 


| ABOUT SOME MEN WHO ACTED 
LIKE CHILDREN. 

Ilerod, the tyrant, put John the Baptist in 
prison, because he told Hered he had done 
wrong. While John was there, some one came 
and told hin about the wonderful things that Je- 
Then he sent two of his disci- 


| ples, to ask Jesus whether he was the Saviour of 


Jesus 


| did not answer him directly; but while the two 


disciples were with him, he cured a great many 
sick people, cast out the evil spirits, and gave 
sight to the blind. Then he told John’s disci- 
ple, to go back to him, and tell him what they 
had seen—that the blind received their sight, 
the lame walked, those that had the leprosy were 
cured, the deaf heard, the dead were raised up, 
and the poor had the gospel preached to them ; 
and that they would be happy who believed in 
lum. ‘his was just what the Prophet Isaiah 
had said Christ would do, when he should cone ; 
and it was better proof than if Jesus had said he 
was Christ. 

‘’hen, aiter John’s disciples had gone, he be- 
gan to speak to the people about John; and ask- 
ed them what they went out into the wilderness 
in such crowds, to see. Jolin, he said, was 
greater than all the prophets who had been be- 
tore him; for the former prophets had prophe- 
sied of his coming; but John had come beiore 
him to prepare his way; according to what the 
prophets Isaiah and Malachi had written. And 
yet, he said that the least ininister of the gospel 
should be greater than John; for he would be 
able to speak of what Christ had already done 





for sinners. And now, he said, since John had 
come and pointed the people to the kingdom of 
heaven that He was to set up, they were press- 
ing iio it. And, if you children, would be say- 
ed, you must press into the kingdom of heaven. 
A iew idle wishes will not make you a Chris- 
tian. You must be in earnest, and seek God 
with your whole heart, as the best portion you 
can obtain. 

‘hen Jesus told the people that they acted 
like children. When one ciuid proposes to play 
one thing, another says “no, | want to play that 
—let’s play this.” “No,” says the other, “I 
won’t play tuis, but I’ll play that.” But present- 
ly the first one wants to play that, and then the 
other wont. ‘his is being contrary. So Jesus 
said the Jews were like children sitting in the 
market places and calling one to another, and 
saying, * We have piped unto you, and ye have 
not danced; we have mourned unto you, and ye 
have not wept ;” for when John came, dressing 
in coarse garments, and living on coarse fare, in 
desert places, they said he had an evil spirit. 
But, when Jesus came, living as other men do, 
they found more fault with him than they did 
with John. ‘The reason of this was, that, in 
both cases, they disliked the doctrines preached, 
and they wanted some excuse for not receiving 
them. ‘This is the way with contrary persons al- 
ways. You can never please them. And ail 
impenitent sinners are contrary towards God. 

‘Then Jesus pronounced a dreadful wo upon 
those places where he had done most of his 
miracles. He said it would be better in the day 
of judgment for Sodom than for.them. The in- 
habitants of Sodom were indeed very wicked; 
but they had not enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing the Savior preach, and seeing his miracles, 
But, if Sodom will fare better, in the day of 
judgment than those to whom Jesus preached, 








| me are doomed soon to do. 











surely they that hear the gospel now, and do 
not obey it will fare worse still; for we have an 
account of what Jesus did, and we have much 
greater opportunities to learn his will than those 
to whom he preached. N. 


SPLENDOR. 
On this 17th of January, the sun is permitted 
to shine out from the cloudy veil which had 
shrouded his rays for about forty-eight hours, 
and what a sight! Let all the jewelry of earth 
be brought out, the pearls and diamonds of a 
thousand crowns could not equal the icy bril- 
liants of that single elm. The trunk from the 
very base, shines like a pillar of pure crystal. 
Each branch is encrusted with radiance, and 
the long, waving tresses which almost reach the 
ground, bring to mind the famous chandelier of 
tie capitol at Washington, which fell so soon 
after it was erccted, as the icy ornaments before 
How easily God can 


create splendor. x 


CAROLINE. 
“She was a dear sister—she’s dearnow. But 
“Charles, you sat down 
with her on that sofa, last week! only last week ! 
Dear child too. Canit be? Canit be? Gone, 
never to come back?” 


she has gone away.” 


“ Mother, mother, cease thy weeping, 
O’er my body sweetly sleeping, 
Were | still on earth with thee, 

Thy joy would be but pain to me. 

I am now where Jesus brought me, 
‘Through the lessons thou hast taught me, 
Hope und faith I need no more, 

Sins, temptations, fears are o’er. 


“ Mother, brother, could cheer you, 
W hile my spirit hovers near you, 
With dear father’s joys and mine, 
You no more, would, could repine.” 





Poetry. 


LOVE AND MADNESS. 

A most aifecting anecdote is related by Dr. 
Uwins, in his‘ reuuse on Disorders of the brain. 
A lady on the point ot mairiage, whose intended 
husbaud usualy travelled by une stage coach to 
visit her, went one day to meet him, and found, 
instead of hiin, an oiu, friend who came to an- 
nounce to her the tidings of his sudden death. 
She uttered a scream, and piteously exclaimed, 
“ste is dead!” but then, all consciousness of the 
attliction that had befallen her, ceased. “ from 
that fatal moment,” says the author, “ has this 
unfortunate female daily, for fitty years, in all 
seusons, traversed the distance ot a 1ew miles to 
the spot where she expected her future husband 
to alight from the coach; and every day she ut- 
ters, in a plaintive tone, ‘He is not come yet! 
1 will return to-morrow.’” ‘There is a more re- 
markabie case, in which love, after it had long 
been apparently extinct, produced a like effect 
upon being accidentally revived. It is recorded 
ina Glasgow newspaper. Anold man, residing 
in the neighborhood of that city, found a mimia- 
ture of his wife, taken in her youth. She had 
been dead many years, and he was a person of 
strictly sedate and religious habits ; but the sight 
of this picture overcame him. Fyrom the time of 
its discovery till his death, which took place 
some months afterward, he neglected ail his or- 
dinary duties and employments, and became ina 
mauner imbecile, spending whole days without 
uttering a word, or maniiesting the slightest in- 
terest in passing occurrences. ‘I'he only one 
with whom he would hold any communication, 
was a little grandchild who strikingly resembled 
the portrait; to her he was perfectly docile ; and 
a day or two before his death, he gave her his 
purse, and strictly enjoined her to lay the pic- 
ture beside him in his coffin—a request which 
was accordingly fulfilled. 

NO CONCEALMENT. 

“You can’t hide an eel in a sack ;” it will be 
sure to discover itself by its wrigglings; and 
you will find it quite as difficult a matter effec- 
tually to hide what is wrong. Some trifling cir- 
cumstance which you had overlooked, or some 
consequence which you cannot avoid, will be 
sure to betray you. Or, if neither of these hap- 
pen, the writhings of conscience will so agitate 
and distress you, that you will not be able to 
keep your own secret. Depend upon it, sin is a 
thing that can’t be always hid; and the only way 
to maintain peace within, and an unblemished 
character in the world, is to have always “ a con- 
science void of offence toward God and towards 
men.” Acts xxiv. 16.—Youth’s Penny Gazette. 


SMART SON OF A KING. 

A certain Eastern King had a son whom he 
was directed to keep confined in a dark room, 
until he should be of a certain age, fifteen, we 
believe, if he would avoid the unhappiness of 
having him blind for life. He obeyed the di- 
rection, aad at the end of the time, by degrees, 
accustoming his son to endure the light he 
brought him forth. He pointed out to him ava- 











riety of objects ; and among the rest showed him 
the ‘girls, telling him they were devils. After a 
while he asked the boy what he liked best; to 
which the son innocently replied—* The devils 
please me the best of anything.” 





Oneness 


“THE HOLE THAT WILL DO FOR THE CAT 
WILL DO FOR THE KITTEN.” 


I have known persons who took one step in 
vice, but affected to feel—or, perhaps, really 
felt---a horror at being supposed capable of tak- 
ing the succeeding steps, which that one, as it 
were, rendered necessary. When once the rule 
of right is broken—when once a gap is made in 
the conscience—it serves to admit all other 
crimes that follow, be they seemingly greater or 
less than the one that first gained admission. 


_ Five Crornes frequently cover intolerable 
ignorance, but never conceal it. 








Variety. 








ORIGINAL, 


THE CHILD JESUS. 
Cease, child, from your toys and your sports, 
And let all the butterflies go, 
Come sit down by me, for a while, 
Something very much better I’ll show. 


Have you heard of the child that was born, 
In a manger where cattle are fed, 

And how there came down a bright star, 
And stood still, right over his head ? 


And how the wise men from the East, 

Came and worshipp’d and sang to his praise? 
Though born of a woman they saw 

In him the great ancient of days. 


Have you heard how vile Herod the king, 
Gave orders all children to slay, 

And how the fond mother, in haste, 
With her sweet little boy fled away ? 


Did you hear how this dutiful child, 
His father and mother obey’d, 
And was never ashamed to confess, 
That he always would do as they said ? 


When his parents came, day after day, 
To kneel at the altar of prayer, 
Though his brothers sometimes stay 
Yet he never fail’d to be there. 


And when he, at first, learned to lisp, 
The name of his father above, 
How he knelt at the altar himself, 
And poured forth such treasures of love. 


Have you heard how he went up, at twelve, 
To the temple and sat with the wise, 

How he reason’d from God’s holy book, 
And the Doctors seem fill’d with surprise. 


And then how he tarried awhile, 
To show the wise doctors his mind, 
While his parents were hastening home, * 
Not thinking they'd left him behind! 


Much more I could tell—but say, little one, 
Did you e’er hear this story before ? 

Yes, a good deal besides, about Jesus I know, 
Say, child, can you tell any more ? S. D. 


*d away, 


ORIGINAL. 


THE STRANGER’S VISIT. 
To our home one eve a stranger came, 
And a kind and gracious smile, 
Illumined his face, yet fearful thoughts 
Arose in our hearts the while, 
Save the heart of one, our brightest bud, 
A meek and a gentle child; 
She lifted her eyes to the stranger’s,— 
And again the stranger smiled. 


“JT have come for thee, fair one!” he said 
And laid his hand cn her brow, 

“ Have come for thee, at my Lord’s command, 
And angels are waiting now, 

Are waiting to welcome thee to bliss, 
Ere blight on thy purity fall, 

Thy mission of love on earth is o’er, 
I come, thy steps to recall.” 


And our dearly loved one he bore away, 
Away to the land of light, 
Oh! bitterly did our spirits mourn, 
Through that long and darksome night, 
And earnestly did I pray to look, 
Once more on the stranger’s face, 
If he might but lead me too above, 
For earth seemed a weary place. 


And a weary place it seemeth yet, 
But my soul hath calmer grown, 

And I feel how selfish I were to mourn, 
That our beautiful hath flown; 

I joy to think that an angel was, 
To me for a sister given, 

And my parents often smile to think, 
They have a child in heaven. 


8S. MC.D. 


HYMN. 


Lord, teach a little child to pray, 
And fill my heart with love, 

And make me fitter every day, 
To go to heaven above. 


O hear my little simple prayer, 
My faults and sins forgive, 

That I may join the angels there, 
And with my Saviour live. 
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